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SPEECH 



Fellow Citizens ; — ^We are again met to commemorate a day, 
made illustrious by deeds no American can forget Twenty- 
one years have passed, since the gallant army of our brethren 
fought for us, on the distant banks of the Mississippi. Though 
a thousand miles extended between us and them> though moun- 
tains divided us and vast rivers flowed between us, we then felt 
and we still remember that they pledged their lives for us, as 
well as for themselves. The cause they defended was the cause 
of Pennsylvania as well as of Louisiana; the blow they struck was 
for the safety and welfare of the North, as much as for the protec- 
♦ tion and glory of the South. The thrilling tidings of their success 
made hearts to beat with manly pride, and tears of ready gratitude 
to flow, in every concourse assembled to welcome them, in the 
streets of Philadelphia, as surely as did the shouts of triumph in 
the neighboring squares of New Orleans. We knew that our ho- 
nor and our rights were, at that awful moment, defended by our 
brethren. We knew that the conflict was a common conflict for 
us and for them; that it was not the outpouring of mercenary 
blood; that it was not the rally of desperate ambition; that no san- 
guinary trophy of selfish conquest was to be reared on the graves 
of those who fell; but that it was the stern resistance of freemen, 
determined to preserve their homes from pollution, and to guard 
from sacrilege all the avenues of our land. 

Had ours* been the chosen scene of aggression, it would have 
been our lot to act as they acted; to fight for them on the shores 
of the Delaware, as they fought for us on the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi. ' If we would then have asked of them, to remember 
what might have been achieved by us, we can never cease grate- 
fully to cherish, and, as the anniversary returns,' cheerfully to 
commemorate their sacrifices and their triumph. Of those who 
stood forward on that well-won day, perhaps not a third still 
survive. Time, hurrying onward, has borne most of them to that 
fate which they did not then refuse to meet^^ in the flush of youth 
and the promise of lengthening years. Yet to the survivors and to 
the dead their grateful countrymen still love to pay the tribute 



they deserve. The voice of remembrance will cheer those, who 
now, busied in the quiet occupations of domestic life, sti}l dwell 
with a silent but an honest pride on their share in that noble 
contest; it will give new value to the honors borne by those, on 
whom their country has since bestowed successive marks of con- 
fidence and regard; and, as each year comes round, it will hang 
over the grave of the departed warrior, a renewed and freshly 
blooming chaplet, dedicated to patriotic sacrifice and disinterested 
valor. 

The history of our race is unfortunately the history of ferocious 
wars. Trained bands of veteran soldiers have, century after cen- 
tury, met to measure their strengtli, and to glory in the triumphs 
of military skill. \ Towering cities and the peasant's cottage, the 
most secret hauntjJ of social life, the products of successful genius, 
the acquirements of laborious art — all that ennobles, blesses or adorns 
the industry of man, have been made to bow before the ruthleds 
march .of conquest, and have been swept away in the tempest of 
warlike ambition. ^These are the armies and these the conquerors 
whose path is marked by desolation, and who leave nothing but 
wretchedness behind. ' 

Not such have yet been the warriors or the battles of our coun- 
try; not such is the triumph we are assembled to celebrate. The 
gallant band of our brethren sought not to win the gorgeous tro- 
phies of war; they met to drive ^n invader from their shores. 
Were they a host of veterans, decked in the trappings of military 
pride? They were the sons of the forest and the plain, hastily 
summoned, from their daily and necessary toil. Did they seek for 
plunder or expect reward^ They left their homes and their fami- 
lies; they deserted the fields from which they gained their subsist- 
ence; they submitted to hardship and a scanty fare; they sacrificed 
their comforts and risked their lives with no possible prospect of 
profit — witli no reward but a cpnsciousness of deserving the grati- 
tude of their country. 

Look at him by whom they are led; around whom they gather 
with enthusiastic confidence ; whos^ skill and courage assure them 
of success. He is like themselves; he is no hardened warrior, 
chasing the phantom of a false ambition; he has left, as they did, 
the occupations of domestic life, at the same sudden call. He 
places hiipself fearlessly before the veterans of a hundred battles; 
he animates and instructs his countrymen, new to such a scene, 
hy his. calmness, his self-possession,'his kind and familiar words. 



The fiital signal h sten asKendingifffhe air; the fee approaeh, gltt'' 
terrag in spltendoary and eertain of Irhimph^ He again passes 
through his ranks; he repeats his instruetions; he inspires fresh 
patriotism; he represi^s impetuosity, but kindles ardour anew. 
Every other sound is soon buried in the din of battle; the lines of 
simple marksmen* and ^h^ir gorgeous* enemies are alike hidden h^ 
dense clouds of smoke. As these slowly clear aWay, what is the 
result? The field is covered with the lifeless bodies of the foe; 
the gallant pride of the morning is changed to defeat and shame; 
the invaders arc hurryipg from the shores on which they so rashly 
and confidently trod. Amid all this success, our little band is 
scarcely diminished in its ranks; scarcely has a single American 
mother cause to shed a tear.* And the chief and the soldiers who 
have thus triumphed— are they allured by glory or intoxicated by 
success? A few weeks pass away, and those who were the con- 
querors of that day, are again amid their fields and around their 
quiet firesides, pursuing the duties of private life, and awaiting 
patiently the time when their country may again require their aid, 
or confer on them such honors as may show she is not forgetful of 
the past. ' 

This it is which should be at once our pride and our consola- 
tion. This it is, which teaches us to smile alike at the inte- 
rested forebodings of those, who seek to frighten us by the ima- 
ginary terrors of military sway, or who dare to taunt us by 
an afieoted contempt of our resources or our strength. The 
citizens, who come forward for their country, only when she 
needs them, and who, when she does so, can signally destroy her 
haughtiest foes, will neither endanger her liberty at home, nor suf- 
ter it to be menaced or insulted from abroad. Frequently has it 
happened, from the days of the revolution even to our own, that 
those most distinguished in the field, have faithfully filled the of- 
fices to which, without a sentiment of distrust, they were subse- 
quently called. Frequently has it been the fate of those, who, in 
the pride of discipline and preparation, have derided the calm and 
sadden eflTorts of our democracy, to receive at its hands the sever- 
est lesson of disgrace. Even now, the tidings of the day tell us of 
something of this mistaken confidence; perhaps we shall have 
shortly to repeat the same lesson, in accents as stern as we have 
already used. If, indeed, in addition to the prolonged injustice 
which we have borne from an ancient ally, with the forbearance of 
ft paople who will do much to preserve peace, and who are slow 
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to forget or to scan the motires of former kindness— if the least ssh 
orifice is to be demanded of our honori the least hope is derived 
from our weakness^ the least concession is expected from our fears^ 
soon will it be seen that the power of a free republic, though it 
may be silent, does not slumber-r-that though modest, it only 
waits the fit moment to assert its own vigor, and to punish the fa- 
tal presumption of its enemies. i 

Three times has it happened in the history of Am3rica, that she 
has chastised in a single and eventful battle, a confident and pown 
erful foe. Three times has she annihilated, by one vigorous stroke, 
all the hopes and efibrts of a who](e campaign. At Saratoga, at 
Yorktown, and at New Orleans, th^re was no rallying of the ene- 
my, there was no remedy for irreparable defeat. The simplicity 
of plan and the completeness of result, were as striking as the jus- 
tice of the cause which they were intended to protect Yet while 
our gratitude bestows on each of these glorious events the Applause 
it justly merits, may we not ask for our brethren at New Orleans 
even a fuller share of praise? The troops of the revolution had 
been trained in the marches and battles of that toilsome war, and 
in jiumbers they were not inferior to the enemy whom they so 
signally captured; but they whose victory we now celebrate, were 
soldiers who had no benefit of discipline or service, hastily sum- 
moned from a distance, on the very^eve of conflict, and not equal 
in number to the brave, the long tried army they had to engage. 
• When therefore we assemble, my countrymen, on this anniver- 
sary, it is from no vain admiration of military glory, no mere pride 
of successful contest; but^s membefs of our wide republic, ever 
mindful of the struggles of our brethren, in defending our institu- 
tions and sacred soil, and willing to renew the mutual pledge of* 
protection, assistance, and fraternal }ove. Nor is this all* Occa- 
sions such as this, teach us to remember that we fight not for our- 
selves alone. They remind us, that we have to defend a holy 
trust, which heaven has confided to our care. That to us has been 
assigned the guardianship of freedom^ the preservation of that ves- 
tal fire of liberty which, we devoutly hope, is yet to illumine eve- 
ry region of the world. It was this, which the lonely pilgrims 
received from the hands of Milton, of Hampden, and of Vane, and 
brought unextinguished to the rock ^of Plymouth. It was this, 
which the quiet followers of Penn rescued from the sickening de- 
pravity of the Stuarts, to be re-kindli^d amid the primeval forests 
that then thickly shaded the spot wbere we now are. It is this 



which would have grown dim, had not our forefathers perilled 
their lives, their fortunes, and their honor to preserve it bright and 
pure; and had not our brethren regarded it as their guiding star, in 
the conflict which ended on the day we commemorate. 

Yes, our battles are the battles of freedom; our celebrations are 
the celebrations of popular rights; and, whenever we meet, it is 
our duty, looking even beyond the immediate event which col- 
lects us, to inquire how proceeds the great cause of the people — 
the great cause of man. And have we not much to cheer us in 
this inquiry? Do not the gales that sweep from the old world, bear 
notes of consolation to the friends of human liberty and rights? It 
is true we may yet occasionally Tiear the fierce upbraidings of des- 
potism from unhappy Poland. It is, alas! true that we must see 
the freedom of the press cruelly enslaved, by the edicts of legisla- 
tors pretending to be free. Yet no one can compare' the political 
position which Europe now exhibits, with that of fifty years ago, 
and not confess that great has jbeen the progress of improvement. 
The schoolmaster is indeed abroad. Philanthropy and justice are 
abroad. Step by step, they are pursuing their certain and steady 
way; and as surely as they march onward, so surely marches on- 
ward the glorious cause of popular ascendancy, of equal and uni- 
versal rights. 

And how has it been on this side of the*^ast Atlantic? How 
prospers the work commenced by our forefathers, and committed 
to ouf* care? Do we stand as far in advance of the rest of man- 
kind as they stood in their day? Does our light still shine more 
brightly, still serve as the guide and beacon of the world? Thanks 
to that unrelaxing energy, which seems ever to animate the breasts 
of freemen, we have not halted in our way« Acting as if nothing 
w^ done when aught remains for us to do, the last forty years 
have exhibited a diffusion of re^blican spirit, as wide as it is cheer- 
ing, atid the downfall of innumerable errors that time had almost 
converted into truth. Doctrines, distrustful alike of the virtue and 
wisdom of our race, boldly promulgated by powerful parties^ half 
a century ago, are now scarcely whispered by solitary voices, whose 
counsels can no longer charm/ Institutions, founded in the same 
strange distrust, and deemed the more perfect because they guard- 
ed the people from tbemselv^, have yielded, one by one, and are 
daily yielding to the resistless^ influence of experience, reason, and 
justice. In the vast valley of the West, five milliona of people 
have, in that brief space, fonned. themselves into social communi- 
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tieS) whose basis is the freest spirit of democracy. Intelligence anid 
education, and unfettered participation in every political right, are 
spreading unequalled prosperity and happirtess, from one end of that 
fertile region to the other, and diisplaying to all mankind that sys- 
tem of social government, virhich has been pictured by the wise^nd 
the good of other times, but whose existence has been prevented 
by ignorance, prejudice or power. 

From the forests of the West, so late a wilderness, are re- 
turning, even to ourselves, the wisest political lessons. Taught 
by their successful experience, our older associations have learn- 
ed, that the extension of popular power is no longer a theory of 
visionary enthusiasm, but a practical and inestimable blessing. 
In that magnificent commonwealth| the pride of our Union, which 
equals in wise energy any community whose history is known to 
us — in our sister republic of New York, we have seen for the 
last fifteen years, the benefit of amended institutions — amended by 
becoming in points the most essential, more thoroughly r^ublioan. 
Following in the same track, we are soon to undertake the same 
patriotic task. The freemen of Pennsylvania, always, frotn the 
first moment when our ancestors landed heneath the elm tree on 
the Delaware, the steadj^ champioqs of demodraey, have not been 
blind to the changes in their fundai|iental laws, which are rendered 
necessary by increasing population ai^d intelligenee. As we receiv- 
from our fathers a constitution improved by the experienee of their 
day, so are we to hand it down to oijir children, reformed aocCuding 
the lights we have ourselves detained. It is not forus to antkipate 
the vicissitudes that are hid by the c^rt^a of futority, but sur^y we 
may justly ^ope, that, as time rolls ofix^ so riudl infarmaiaoii be more 
widdy spread; the principles of eqwal and individual nj^tis more 
widely acknowledged; until the day shall arrive, when every mem^ 
her of the vast family of nan equally participates in all tiiemdfeiir 
tag6s, benefits and rights, for the sttaiufnent of whidi soeial and 
political institutions have been forijaed. AnimsEtod by this ^orkas 
denre, it is for eadi of us^ in his sphere, to fiusttin with nntiriiig 
energy, to edvoeate with constant s^l, the increase end diffiision 
of popular power, to amend and to Reform our institutions by aag* 
mentifig the influence of the people on the one h^nd^ and the re* 
qponsibility of their agents on the oUien 

The period hab Gome, fdlow citizens, when tbeiOiqpertimity will 
be given us^ praeticaUy to show hoi^ far vveare eninated by prtn* 



ciples suoh as these. Let us bear witness that we are truly actuat- 
ed by them. That in their support, the republicans of Pennsyl- 
yania will move forward ^s one man. In the language of that im- 
mortal i)oet, who, though fallen on evil days, and in darkness, 
and with dangers compassed roun<|, never ceased for an instant to 
feel the true, the vital spirit of democracy— in his language, letus 
never 

Bate a jot 
Qf hetrt or hope; bat ftiH betr up «nd steer 
Right enwiurd. 

I know we ahall be opposed by those who always dread to in- 
crease the power of the people. I know our improv/ements .will 
be denounced as visionary, just as similar improvements have al- 
ways been so denounced, until lime and experience have esta^ 
blibhed their wisdom. Yet let us not be deterred. We may in- 
deed be humble and partial agents; but we are acting in a cause 
which eonnects itself with the welfare of all mankind. 

Nor do I fear that we shall be. I see around me those who have 
ever been the steady champions of democracy. I see them coming 
together this day, ^<in union and in harmony. '' I- see them 
wisely, generously, forgetting all partial causes of difference^ and 
joit^ing together when the maintenance of democratic ascendancy 
requires their united effort. And why, fellow citizens, should we 
ever permit divisions to spring up amongst us? Are we not breth- 
ren of the same principle? Are we not defenders of a cause whole 
wel&re we ought unceasingly to watch? Have we not endangered 
this by our mutual strife? It is but too true. Let us remember 
we are all republicans; that we have stood together in dark and 
gloomy times; that doing so, we were always victorious; that our 
cause is one dear to us, not merely as Pennsylvanians, but as Ame- 
ricans — not merely as Americans, but as supporters of popular 
rights throughout the world. Let us remember that our united 
strength is needed now, as it has been h^retofcHre; and let us here, 
as we are assembled^ resolve to ofier up every personal feeling on 
the common altar of our country. 

Already have a few short weeks shown us the fatal effects of 
placing those in power, who are determined to wield our govern- 
ment on prindples directly opposed to such as are held by ih6 
great majority of freemen, in Pennsylvania. Already are we cidM 
0% by a voice that we cannot refuse to bear, to come forward ia 
our united atrengthi and rescue its adminiatmtioii from tkoee wbKk 
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arc setting at naught the first princffples of private right, and injur- 
ing the proudest monuments of public spirit. 

Already have we seen the bold design,' not merely avowed but 
actually commenced, of interfering! with the private associations of 
our citizens. In defiance of the sjbirit, nay the very letter of our 
Constitution, are the freemen ot Pennsylvania unreasonably sum- 
moned from their homes; the right to investigate their private and 
social conduct, which interferes with and violates no existing law, 
is boldly assumed; and, with a design palpably political, we are 
probably to witness an unexampled legislation, upon those modes 
of personal intercourse that our citizens may choose to adopt one 
with another. At what liniit thes6 censors of our manners are to 
stop we have yet to learn. What portion of our habits they will 
undertake to regulate, into what ^dions or associations they will 
claim the warrant to inquire, we c^n only as yet conjecture. Per- 
haps, the manner in which we administer our charities, our efforts 
to aid the cause of letters, nay, th^ forms in which we may exer- 
cise the vital duties of religious faiflh, will be found to be subjects 
within the range of their high-hand^d inquisition. May we not ad- 
dress. them in the qustint language that was used, more than ahun- 
dred years ago, by one whose morlJs were as pure as his devotion 
to the cause of freedom was constant and sincere? << If they fall 
upon one kind of strictness, unless their care is equal to regulate 
all other thing?, of like aptness to corrupt the mind, that single en- 
deavor will be but a fond labor. If they think thereby to rectify 
manners, they must regulate all recreations and pastimes — all that 
is delightful to man. No music mo^t be heard — no song must be 
set or sung, but what is grave and &ric. There must be licensing 
dances — that no gesture, motion, br deportment be taught our 
youth, but what by their allowancef^hall be thought honest And 
who shall silence all the airs and madrigals that whisper softness 
in chambers? The windows also, and the balconies must be thought 
on. There are shrewd books with* dangerous frontispiece8-«-who 
shall prohibit them? The villages inust have their visitors, to in- 
quire what lecture the bagpipe readi^. Our garments also must be 
referred to the licensing of some mbre sober work-masters, to see 
them cut in a less wanton garb." it would indeed be a subject, 
less for indignation than for ridiculfe and contempt, if it were not 
an assumption by limited agents,, of^ower over rights of their con- 
^tuents, so sacred and fundamental^ that their sli^test infringe- 
ment ceases to be insigiiificant ' 
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Not content with this crusade against private? rights, already 
have they given us cause to fear the destruction of that system of 
public policy, which has been raised by the admirable energy of 
our citizens, and gained- for t^m the applause of all by whom 
it has been witnessed. Surrounded by difficulties, Pennsylvania 
has persevered, at every cost and at every sacrifice, in complet- 
ing those great public works which are destined to spread prospe- 
rity from the Delaware to the Ohio, which give to all her inhabit- 
ants the equal advantages of commerce, which remove as it were 
interposing mountains, and Extend in all directions fertilizing 
streams. In a period, shorter than the most sanguine could have 
hoped for, these proud monun^nts of patriotism are producingre- 
sults beyond all that was foretold of them. Their utility is so ap- 
parent; the necessity of extemding and employing them is so ob- 
vious, that scarcely a dissenting voice was heard, scarcely a dis- 
senting opinion known to exist, until a few days since disclosed the 
dangers they were to encounter, at the hands of those who now 
administer and control the resQurces of our commonwealth. 

But even worse than this, rumour, confident rumour, threatens 
us with renewed efforts to perpetuate amongst us, the unholy des- 
potism of that great money-nponopoly, which has lately been so 
signally prostrated. None of us have forgotten the incidents of 
that eventful contest. None of us have forgotten that an establish- 
iDent, formed with the aid and countenance of democracy, became 
at first its insidious, at last its nialignant and audacious foe. De- 
parting from their settled principles, and actuated by apparent ex* 
pediency, the republicans of America were taught their error by a 
fearful but salutary ^esson. They saw their institutions and their 
property threatened by a pow^r they had ignorantly created — ^that 
of associated wealth — a power, in its nature indeed despicable 
among a nation of freemen, but unfortunately proving itself able^ 
by secret influences and corrupt associations, to undermine the ve- 
ry foundations of the republic. The evil, once evident, they re- 
solved vigorously to repress, from one part of the country to ano- 
ther, was heard the spontaneous but determined voice of the peo- 
ple. The citizens of our own^state — they who have made her val* 
leys to teem with wealth, who^ave carried cultivation to her moun- 
tain tops, who have planted eyery where thriving towns, and co- 
vered her rivers with the products of their labor — the sterling re- 
publicans of Pennsylvania were among those who spoke in lan- 
guage not to be misunderstood. And can it be, that their will is 
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80 soon to be despised? Can it be,' that they, above all otheri*, are 
to be chosen as the instruments again to place upon their country 
this fatal burden? Bold must be th^ men who will thus use the 
power they have accidentally gained; and forcible is the lesson it 
teaches us, of union and harmony among ourselves. 

Yes! my countrymen, the welfire of our State — dear to us as 
is a mother to her oflTspring — the welfare of Pennsylvania, the 
maintenance of those rights she has guaranteed to her children, 
tile progress of those efforts for improvement she has proudly made, 
the preservation of her institutions from influences against which 
she has ever revolted — all demand the united effort of her democra- 
cy; the prompt, the generous sacrifice of every partial project and 
personal considei^tion. Nor these alone. Blended with these, 
and calling for the sameefibrt, the same sacrifice, is the duty which 
they owe to their brethren throu^out the Union. They with 
whom for half a century we have gone hand in hand; they who 
at the outset united with us in giving to our institutions^ the 
broadest republican basis; who were, with us, the advocatesof eve- 
ry extension of popular rights in our domestic controversies, and 
whh us the prompt supporters of national honor in our foreign 
contests; they whom we have been ever proud to hail as republi- 
can brethren, from the farthest noi*th to the remotest south> now 
call upon us, as Pennsylvanians, to act with them, as we have so 
often acted before, in the contest for national supremacy. 

In a country such as ours, with s constitution formed as ours is, 
the choice of chief magistrate is noia question of men, hxA a queso 
tion involving vital principles. He alone, of those selected by the 
people, represents the majority of tfiem all. He is not the choice 
of a district or a state; he receives the suffrages of united America* 
Ih his wii$dom, his integrity, his dignity and his virtues, is involv- 
ed the character of those who have made him their agent and re- 
presentative before the world. On •his principles^ his conduct, and 
Iris fiAeKty, depends such an administration of our government at 
home, as is consistent with the wishes of a majority of the people* 
lit an election then of that officer, mr honor aiid our welfare are 
alike concerned. But more than this, the paramount influence of 
repuUiiian principles is concernedi Their progressive march in 
oiir own^ free countiy — nay, their etxample and extension through^ 
oiit4he civilized world, may be serioualy advanced or retarded by 
tht wisdom of our conduct "- 

Among those prosperous circumstances which have seemed pro» 
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yidentially to attend our republic, has been the sucoemve eleva- 
tion of men to that dignified trust, who have guided its destinies 
upon the principles of enlightened democracy. Following in the 
footsteps of the father of our country, we have seen a Jefierson and 
a Madison, upholding and extending the rights of the people; ad- 
ministering thegovernment with the single view of augmenting their 
just influence; and perfecting in practice that beautiful theory of po- 
pular ascendancy, of whose existence it is our pride to exhibit the 
first example to mankind. At a later day, we behold the venerable 
Jackson exerting all the energies of patriotism in the same glorious 
cause. Resisting alike the pattial views of local interest, the insi- 
dious inroads and combinations of wealth, and the desperate strug- 
gles of reckless ambition, he has watched and protected, with a fide- 
lity that has endeared him to us all, the sacred trust confided by 
his country to his care. And as that faithful servant retires from 
his labors, is it not, my countrymen, a duty of surpassing import- 
ance, to select such a citizen for the same high office, as shall 
cherish the same principles^ pursue the same maniy and upright 
course, receive and warrant the confidence of our demokjracy, and 
hand down that trust to his successor not only u unimpaired but 
brightened, not only undiminished but strengthened and increased? 
Fellow citizens, we have fek that it is so. In this, as heretofore, 
the republicans of Pennsylvania are marching hand in hand with 
their brethren throughout the- Union. Forming no interested coa^ 
litions, looking to no local ends, they have selected a man whose 
whole life has given them the best assurance of the manner in 
which he will execute the task they are to devolve upon him. 
They have chosen, as the organ of their sentiments and as the cham- 
pion of American democracy, Martin Van Buren of New York.. 
They have watched him firom his boyhood. They have examin- 
ed, with a just serotiny, the sentiments he has uniformly main- 
tained. They have found them to be unequivocally republican. 
They have inquired into bis conduct upon each great measure of 
pfsblic policy that has ari^n iiti the lapse of thirty years; they have 
never focuid him t6 shrink fr^tik a manly expression of opinion, to 
deviate from honorable consistency, ofr to fail, by the application of 
admirable talents and untiring s^l, in supporting that course of 
action which coincides with ibeir own settled views. Such a man 
cannot fail to be^ as he ought, the favorite of the people. It is true, 
b^firill be denouneed by those who always denounce any one that 
19 so. It is true^ that- his nftotives will be traduced and his actions 
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misrepresented* But, in bearing this^ he only bears what the wisest 
and best men, who have sustained ^le cause of the people, have al- 
ways been called on to encounter. Hampden and Sydney, the ge- 
nerous, the disinterested, and the brave, were in their day the vic- 
tims of similar abuse; the lofty eloquence of Chatham could not 
sav^ him from the imputation of a demagogue; and every effort that 
was made by our own Jtfferson, in the sacred cause of the people, 
was attributed to motives the most selfish and degrading. But such 
are not the weapons by which we are to be repelled; such are not 
the obstacles that can impede us in our onward march* Our banner 
is the banner of universal freedom, our representatives and our lea- 
ders shall be those, who can bear it triumphant through every con- 
flict We will never pause in our career while any thing remains 
to be done for the extension of democracy. 

For those who hear me, who are assembled around me, I know 
that nothing is needed to urge them on* They have been long tri- 
ed and faithful republicans. Taught by many an eventful conflict, 
they are ready for any one the unknown future may produce. Yet 
I would pray them not to relax a single effort; I would beseech 
them to unite as brothers; I would remind them how glorious is 
the cause in which they are contending; I would bid them never 
to forget how much America has already done to sustain it, and 
present it to the world as a prize, to encourage every where the 
efforts of the thinking and the brave. In condusioQ, I would ap- 
peal \o them, in the solemn language of that great poet to whom I 
have already alluded — language that bespeaks him, as his actions 
did, a republican <^in his heart's core, ay, in his heart of heart'' 
His words are neither addressed to his own countrymen alone, nor 
limited to his own times. They are spoken to every nation, and to 
every age which shall properly regard, as he did, the rights a^d 
duties of man. It is to you, my fellow citizens, that he speaks, 
with the inspired ardour of universal patriotism; you it is whom 
he censures if you are supine; you it is whom he urges forward, 
and on whom his praises are bestowed, if you falter not in the 
course your country has begun. <^ If after such a display of cour- 
age and of vigor," he exclaims, ^^you basely relinquish t^e path 
of virtue, if you <lo any thing unworthy of yourselves, posterity 
will sit in judgment on your conduct They will see that the 
foundations were well laid; that the beginning (nay it was more 
than a beginning) was glorious; but with deep emotions of con- 
cern will they regret, that those were wanting who might have 
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completed the stru'eture. Thejr will lament that perseverance was 
not conjoined with such exertions and such yirtues. They will 
see that there was a rich harvest of glory, and an opportunity af- 
forded for the greatest achievements, but that men only were 
wanting for the execution, while they were not wanting who could 
rightly counsel, exhort, inspire and bind an unfading wreath of 
praise, round the brows of the illustrious actors in so glorious a 
4scene/' 
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